















NOW IS THE TIME 
to carefully consider 


DORMANT SPRAYS 


Best results follow appli- 
cations made during the 
early season. For com- 
plete eradication of scale 
with absolute safety to 
the plant, the outstanding 
spray for that purpose is 


Wiksons 
SCALE—0 


SCALE-O may be used on 
evergreens, shrubs and vines 
as well as on deciduous fruit 
and shade trees. Complete dilu- 
tions and spraying instruc- 
tions on each container—or in 
our SCALE-O folder mailed 
on request. 
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The best protective cover- 
ing yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 
Resilient, moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 
Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





The Aiken Nurseries 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


v2 














Millions of Farm Acres 


naked hillsides and bare valleys should be 
planted with trees that grow into p:ofitable 
timber crops. Write today for special prices on 
Red Pine, Black Pine, White Spruce, Norway 
Spruce, Black Locust, and other trees for re- 
foresting. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
SO CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Offi ce at Boston, Mass., 





| in flower this year, snapdragons, sweet peas, choice gaillardias, pentstemons 
_ of the Sensation type, exacum and Vinca rosea. 
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Garden Work for Late January , | 





pow seeds should be ordered early, particularly the kinds that need to 
be sown in February, either in a sunny window or conservatory, such as 
the new annual Canterbury bells, the new cascade chrysanthemums, the 
new rudbeckia Kelvedon Star, delphiniums of various types that are wanted 





Gloxinias for Summer flowering in pots may be started from seeds in 
February, although one year may be required to get flowering-size p!ants. 
Soil for seed must be very porous. Tubers can also be started beginning in 
February. The foliage of gloxinias should not be sprayed with water. 
Order seeds and tubers now. 

Mealy bugs which appear as white cottony masses on the stems of colcus 
and other house plants may be killed with rubbing alcohol applied with a 
match or toothpick. One must keep after these insects constantly to get rd 
of them. Destroy the young ones as soon as they are detected. 

Fern fronds are often covered with scale insects. If they are plenti‘ul, it 
is better to cut off and burn the oldest fronds. Spray the plants from now 
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4 Packets 


of 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS 


and 1934 
CATALOGUE 


for 94.295 


GARDEN lovers 





Sutton’s Cup and Sauce 
CANTERBURY BELLS 
Seed packets, 35c each 


will find the 
money well spent when they send 
35 cents for Sutton’s Amateur’s 


Guide in Horticulture and General 
Garden Seed Catalogue for 1934. 
Send $1.25 and you get a still big- 
ger value—the catalogue and four 
packets of Sutton’s Seeds, as follows: 
Petunia. Sutton’s New Blue Bedding. Very 
free flowering with rich colors. 


Eschscholtzia. Sutton’s Brightness (New). 
Fiery Orange semi-double flowers, fluted petals. 


Calendula. Chrysantha (New). A new and 
distinct type of Calendula. 


Canterbury Bells. Sutton’s Cup and Saucer, 
Pink. Large semi-double flowers resembling 
a cup and saucer. 

Sutton quality is world-famous. It assures 
thrifty stock and well-formed, colorful flowers. 
Don’t delay. Send 35c (International Money 
Order) for the catalogue, or $1.25 for the 
catalogue and 4 packets of seeds. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lt. 
Dept. C-13 Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 











on occasionally with a good contact insecticide such as is available from 
the seed stores. 
Cuttings of evergreens may be taken at this time of year and rooted in | 
sand in the propagating bench of the conservatory. | 
Save the wood ashes from the fireplace and keep them dry. They make | 
an excellent garden fertilizer. 











UR STAR ROSES for immediate 
delivery, when planting season 
opens, include the finest European and 
American varieties—in 2-year-old 
FIELD-GROWN plants. Write for our 


1934 STAR GUIDE 
TO GOOD ROSES 


describing over 200 varieties, including 
LUIS BRINAS, the 1932 Bagatelle Gold 
Medal winner (our exclusive offering), also 
GOLDEN CLIMBER, BLAZE, 

COUNTESS VANDAL 
and forty other roses 
shown in natu- 














“The 





We offer Europe’s latest 
BLACK sensation, NIGRETTE, ral colors. 
the most nearly black 
ROSE ot rose, well-formed and HE 
ngerhausen 
— CONARD-PYLE CO. 


A limited supply will be ready this Au- 


tumn. ORDER NOW to insure Fall deliv- Robt. Pyle, Pres. 





Rose Specialists for 37 years 


ery. Price $2.50 each, delivered. West Grove 290, Pa. 








Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 


RARE ENGLISH 
FLOWER SEEDS 


1934 illustrated catalogue, the 
most comprehensive ever pub- 
lished, 4,503 different kinds of 
flower seeds described, including 
an up-to-date collection of Del- 
phiniums and Lupines and a large 
selection of Herbaceous and Rock 
Plants. Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH ENGLAND 








Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 











HEDERA CONGLOMERATA 
The Dwarfest of All Ivies 
A wonderful small indoor plant. Oan be 
planted in the rock garden too. 
In “>. pots: 2 for $1.00 or larger 
ants $1.00 each postpaid 
MB. INC. NURSERIES 
BOSTON POST ROAD DARIEN, CONN. 





under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Results of Michigan’s Lantern Slide Contest 
HE lantern slide committee of the Federated Garden Clubs 
of Michigan recently conducted a picture contest in which 
many beautiful photographs showing Michigan gardens were 
submitted. The first prize was awarded to Mrs. H. H. Higbie 


of the Ann Arbor Garden Club, the second to Mrs. A. E. 
Murphy of the Saginaw Women’s National Farm and Garden 
Association and the third to Mrs. C. H. Fletcher of the Junior 
League Gardeners of Grosse Pointe. 

The photograph winning the first prize is reproduced here- 
with. Miss Ethelwyn Harrison of Cleveland, Ohio, was re- 
sponsible for the design of the garden. Mrs. Higbie’s garden 
has a natural setting on a hillside with a flagstone walk lead- 
ing to the house from the street. The rocks and the flagstones 
harmonize well. Tall shrubbery including hawthorns, crab- 
apples, cedars and bush roses have been planted on each side 
of the garden, forming an attractive background and provid- 
ing privacy. As the photograph shows, the garden is almost 
hidden from the street but it may be glimpsed through occa- 
sional openings, giving pleasure to passersby. It is Mrs. 
Higbie’s effort to grow plants which will make a beautiful 
picture rather than plants which are merely rare or difficult 
to cultivate. 


Flower Judging Course in New Jersey 


A second course in flower show exhibiting and judging will 
be conducted by the Federated Garden Clubs of New Jersey 
on January 24, 25 and 26..The course will be held at the 
Hotel Suburban, Harrison Street, East Orange. Emphasis is 
laid on the fact that the program is planned for the instruction 
of exhibitors as well as for those who desire to qualify as 
judges. The program is as follows: 


JANUARY 24 


10:30 A.M. Your Garden, a School for Judging. 
Mr. B. Y. Morrison. 


2:00 P.M. The Well-Balanced Schedule for the Small Show. 
Mr. Montague Free. 
JANUARY 25 


10:30 A.M. Exhibiting at the New York Flower Show—A dis- 
cussion of the 1934 Schedule with illustrations by 
our consultants. Mrs. Cyrus H. Vail. 


2:00 P.M. A Charge to the Judges. Mrs. Walter R. Hine. 


JANUARY 26 


10:30 A.M. Flower Arrangement from the Standpoint of Design. 
Mr. John Taylor Arms. 


2:00 P.M. Flower Arrangement from the Standpoint of Color. 
Lucy D. Taylor. 

The price of the lecture course this year will be five dollars, 
with special rates for single sessions. Additional information 
may be obtained by writing to Mrs. Arthur M. Decker, 200 
Summit Avenue, Summit, N. J. 


Exhibit of Greens at Lexington, Ky. 


A beautiful and most creditable exhibit of Christmas greens 
was staged by the Lexington Garden Club, Lexington, Ky., 
on December 21. It was of educational value along the lines 
of conservation, as well as being a delightful event. No holly, 
ground pine or laurel were used. 

The entries were for roping of various kinds. Some very 
pretty exhibits were made of cedar with blue berries, pine and 
mahonia. Wreaths of almost every sort were divided into 
different classes—cedar with berries, cedar with fruits, arbor- 
vitz, pine, spruce, fir, hemlock, boxwood, magnolia, ivy, 
mistletoe, and those with cones. The first ribbon went to a 
wreath with foundation of closely bound boxwood, and 
twined with a three-toned narrow ribbon and exquisite small 
fruits placed at even intervals all the way around. Another 
was made of dark magnolia leaves with glossy white fruits. 
Painted real pears and bunches of grapes were used and this 
wreath was tied with a stunning bow of wide silver ribbon. 





Photo by George R. Swain 


A picture of Mrs. H. H. Higbie’s garden at Ann Arbor, Mich., won first 
prize in acontest conducted by the Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan 
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There were classes for window sprays, picture sprays, wall 
pockets, wall garlands, wooden bowls filled with fruits in 
combination with different foliages. The tables with decora- 
tions for a Christmas dinner were numerous. First ribbon was 
placed on a miniature snow scene with frosted evergreens and 
three reindeers mirrored in a lake, and silver candle holders 
with white tapers. 


Best Grapes Among Thousands Tested 


Thirteen varieties of grapes, all originated at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, and deemed the best of 
more than 20,000 seedlings from numerous crosses made in 
the station vineyards during the past 25 years, are listed in 
the catalogue of new fruits issued recently by the New York 
Fruit Testing Association. The association co-operates with 
the experiment station in the propagation and distribution of 
the new varieties of fruit developed by the station fruit spe- 
cialists. A copy of the catalogue may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing a post card request to the experiment 
station at Geneva. 

Among the 13 new varieties are five white grapes, four reds, 
and four black sorts. The white kinds include Brocton, 
Golden Muscat, Ontario, Portland, and Seneca. For the red 
varieties there are Dunkirk, Hanover, Keuka, and Urbana. 
The black sorts are known as Fredonia, Sheridan, Watkins, 
and Wayne. 

While all of these new sorts are believed to be well worth 
trying, the station fruit specialists are especially enthusiastic 
over Fredonia, which they call the earliest good black grape; 
Golden Muscat, described as “‘the handsomest and best 
flavored grape grown in eastern America’; and Keuka, which 
“no grape surpasses in flavor,’’ according to the station 
specialists. 


The Award of the Dykes Medal 


The Dykes medal for the year 1933 has been awarded to 
the Iris Coralie, according to an announcement by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society. This iris, which was introduced in 1932, was 
registered and named by Dr. W. McL. Ayres of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The colors are a blending of rose and red. 

The Dykes medal is the highest award which can be given 
to any iris and is offered yearly by the Iris Society of England 
through the American Iris Society for the most outstanding 
new iris of established growth in various sections of the 
country. It is awarded by vote of the trustees of the American 
Iris Society on recommendation of a committee consisting of 
Dr. H. H. Everett, Mrs. W. C. Korcher, Mrs. Silas W. Waters, 
Mr. Sherman R. Duffy, Mrs. J. Edgar Hires and Mr. J. B. 
Wallace, Jr. 

It is understood that one or two other irises were judged to 
be of almost equal merit and that no little difficulty was 
experienced in agreeing upon the award as made. 


Coming Horticultural School in Boston 


All arrangements have been completed for the School of 
Horticulture which is to be given under the auspices of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts and the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The school will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, on January 30 and 31 and will take 
the place of the school for judging which was held in January 
of last year. 

The purpose of this school is to give the students practical 
knowledge of garden club work which can be used in their 
personal gardens. The subjects discussed will include garden 
planning, garden maintenance, soils and fertilizers, propagating 
and planting and the care of the lawn. In addition, there will 
be a practical demonstration of the use of modern garden 
tools. 
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Activities of the Garden Clubs 


Iowa garden clubs are putting bronze markers on the 
notable trees in their state. The Garden Club of Georgia 
awards a wild flower medal to the garden club member who 
has the greatest number of wild flowers growing in her garden. 
Wisconsin has a plant, fruit and ornamental testing com- 
mittee which sends questionnaires to growers making tests. 
There are now 67 persons testing new fruits and 75 testing 
plants, shrubs and trees. The California Garden Club Federa- 
tion publishes an alphabetical list of desirable perennials for 
the state, giving the country of their origin. Only good garden 
types are listed. This federation is working to save the native 
plants of California from extinction. Tennessee has a Council 
of Negro Garden Clubs, which is assisted by the state federa- 
tion. 

The National Council chairman of lectures and lantern 
slides, Mrs. Alden Vose, Westport, Conn., announces the 
following new lectures ready for distribution: ‘“Wild Flowers 
of New England” by Mrs. Charles Nicholls, Fairfield, with 
70 slides; ‘‘The Longfellow Garden’’ by Miss Nellie Potter 
of Portland, Me., with slides; ‘‘Flower Arrangement” by 
Mrs. William Cary of New Canaan, Conn., with slides. 

At the annual meeting held in Staunton, Va., on October 
10, the Federated Garden Clubs of Virginia voted to join the 
National Council. Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford of Clifton Forge 
is the president. 

The North Central Region, which includes the state federa- 
tions of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, has voted to work as a unit for uniform highway 
beautification legislation. 

A very significant factor in the regional development of 
South Florida has been the rise, in a very few years, of a 
surprising number of garden clubs, formed for the study of 
plant material and resulting in the spread of accurate knowl- 
edge of much that was a closed book to the pioneers. The 
practical application of that knowledge, in individual gardens 
and in better planting in general, has demonstrated that these 
clubs are civic forces of much importance. 

Probably the event which most stimulated the growth of 
the garden clubs was the hurricane of 1926, which laid waste 
most of southern Florida. For months, it was dreary with 
débris, blasted trees and ruined planting. People who had 
never planted a tree before suddenly learned the important 
place that trees have in a world otherwise desolate and without 
charm. Gardens were planted where gardens were never 
planted before and the need for wider knowledge of what to 
plant and how to plant, was immediately felt. The result 
was that garden clubs grew like the new growth on trees and 
as encouragingly. 


Successful Relief Gardens in Ohio 


For two years the Garden Relief Committee of the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Garden Forum has been taking an active inter- 
est in clean-up campaigns, the city beautiful movement and 
relief gardens. The forum now has 26 clubs enrolled with 
over 2,500 members. The city was divided into six districts 
with a chairman from each one. The 135 workers were 
divided into six groups under each district chairman. The 
total number of people receiving help was approximately 
7,800. The workers distributed 16,661 packets of seed, 
105,000 tomato, cabbage and pepper plants, 400 pecks of 
seed potatoes, and 3,610 pounds of fertilizer. 

The gardens yielded good crops and provided the members 
and their families with fresh vegetables throughout the season, 
having a total value, with 18,037 canned quarts of vegetables, 
of $19,846.81. The Garden Forum Relief Committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. C. J. Goldthorpe, chairman, Mrs. Ralph Trigg, 
F. W. Green and Mrs. C. A. Marsteller, chairman of the 
Garden Forum. 














NEW LILIES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS * 


Results of plant breeding at the 
Bulb Station in Bellingham, Wash. 


acquainted is that resulting in the hybrids of three west- 

coast lilies. Seven of these—Shuksan, Kulshan, Saca- 
jawea, Douglas Ingram, Star of Oregon, Peter Puget, and 
Cyrus Gates—are in the hands of nurserymen, and all but the 
two last named are offered for sale by lily growers. All except 
Peter Puget are the result of crosses of Lilium humboldti 
magnificum and L. pardalinum, the former being the seed 
parent. Peter Puget resulted from a cross of L. parryi on 
L. pardalinum. 

The second generation, resulting from promiscuous crosses 
between the varieties of the first generation among themselves 
and the parental stocks, has resulted in nine more worthy lilies 
already selected, named, and propagated to some extent. 

Twenty to 25 progenies resulting from definite pollinations 
between the first and second generations and the parental 
stocks were in full blossom in 1933 at three years of age. 
They show still further advancement, and will be selected 
for the purpose of working up stocks in 1934. 

Besides these there are about 50 more progenies of the same 
group which flowered, some sparingly and some quite fully, 
in 1933. They were moved and spaced and will not be studied 
for selection until 1935. 

An effort has been made to get yellow lilies. Some were 
secured in the first cross of L. parryi x L. humboldti magnif- 
cum. These have been used as breeding stock crossed among 
themselves and with L. parryi again until now we have whole 
progenies of yellow lilies ranging from lemon on the one hand 
to a deep glossy orange on the other. 

Work along this line has progressed far enough to warrant 
the statement that this line of breeding is capable of yielding 
continued progress such as is wrought so marvelously in the 
daffodil. It also justifies the prediction made some years ago 
that the time might come when the marvelous development 
made in the tulip may be paralleled in the lily. 

As a cognate of this we should mention crosses of L. colum- 
bianum and L. pardalinum in which bulbs of the former sub- 
tend flowers of the latter and crosses of L. superbum and 
L. pardalinum which are not particularly striking. 


"| a lily breeding work with which the public is best 


Regal Group 


The Regal group is so named because Lilium regale is the 
most dominating of the species which have mated with it. 
These are L. leucanthum, L. sulphureum, L. sargentie, and 
the hybrids George C. Creelman and Sulphurgale. There are 
indications that L. browni and L. longiflorum may also enter 
the complex. However, there are four combinations to which 
I wish especially to direct your attention. But before doing 
that it should be explained that in general better results have 
been secured by using L. regale as the pollen parent. The 
reciprocal is apt to give offsprings which are predominantly 
Regal with, however, a considerably increased stature as in 
the case of Sulphurgale. 

L. regale x L. leucanthum has given marvelous seedlings, 
clean, healthy, vigorous, and although variable, much more 
uniform than the pistillate parent, L. leucanthum, itself. 
George C. Creelman on L. leucanthum produces similar but 
on the whole lighter colored lilies. Sulphurgale on L. sar- 
gentie has given a progeny now four years old that is as 
vigorous and clean as any and a flower which has a very dark 
exterior. But L.. sargentie x L. leucanthum, while yielding 
interesting lilies which are remarkably uniform, are little more 





*From a paper read by Dr. David Griffith of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
the Thirtietk Annual Meeting of the American Society for Horticultural Science, in Boston, 
Mass., in December. 























Douglas Ingram, a handsome new lily which has been originated 
on the Pacific Coast 


than that because they are so mottled as to be of little or no 
value in themselves. 

Progenies resulting from other pollens used on L. regale 
number about 40. They have not been sufficiently studied. 


‘ There are some interesting plants among them, but they do 


not appear now to measure up to those just noted. 

Many combinations of these hybrids among themselves and 
with the parental stocks started to blossom in 1933 at two 
years of age. They show still further improvement in size 
and color. 

On the whole I should say that the most interest attaches 
to L. regale x L. leucanthum. As stated, these appear to be 
quite uniform, but there are important variations nevertheless, 
one of the most remarkable being the stigmatic modification, 
the stigmatic surface being divided into two lobes in some 
seedlings and four or six lobes in others. 

Speciosum Group 

One remarkable seedling has resulted from reciprocal crosses 
made in 1918 in Virginia between L. spectosum magnificum 
and L. speciosum melpomene. From a pound of seed produced, 
half of which we grew ourselves, one plant pronounced by 
some to be the best thing on the place, has remained of fine 
color with no trace of mottling. Four or five other selections 
possessing vigor and even larger flowers are badly mottled. 
This plant has been slow of increase, but is now producing 
bulblets literally on the stems near the surface of the soil. It is 
estimated that four more years will give us a stock of 500 or 
600 bulbs. The scales of these incubated as described last year, 
ought to yield a stock of 15,000 to 20,000, which it will take 
two years more to bring to maturity. This is slow business, 
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There were classes for window sprays, picture sprays, wall 
pockets, wall garlands, wooden bowls filled with fruits in 
combination with different foliages. The tables with decora- 
tions for a Christmas dinner were numerous. First ribbon was 
placed on a miniature snow scene with frosted evergreens and 
three reindeers mirrored in a lake, and silver candle holders 
with white tapers. 


Best Grapes Among Thousands Tested 


Thirteen varieties of grapes, all originated at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, and deemed the best of 
more than 20,000 seedlings from numerous crosses made in 
the station vineyards during the past 25 years, are listed in 
the catalogue of new fruits issued recently by the New York 
Fruit Testing Association. The association co-operates with 
the experiment station in the propagation and distribution of 
the new varieties of fruit developed by the station fruit spe- 
cialists. A copy of the catalogue may be obtained free of 
charge by addressing a post card request to the experiment 
station at Geneva. 

Among the 13 new varieties are five white grapes, four reds, 
and four black sorts. The white kinds include Brocton, 
Golden Muscat, Ontario, Portland, and Seneca. For the red 
varieties there are Dunkirk, Hanover, Keuka, and Urbana. 
The black sorts are known as Fredonia, Sheridan, Watkins, 
and Wayne. 

While all of these new sorts are believed to be well worth 
trying, the station fruit specialists are especially enthusiastic 
over Fredonia, which they call the earliest good black grape; 
Golden Muscat, described as ‘‘the handsomest and _ best 
flavored grape grown in eastern America’; and Keuka, which 
“no grape surpasses in flavor,’’ according to the station 
specialists. 


The Award of the Dykes Medal 


The Dykes medal for the year 1933 has been awarded to 
the Iris Coralie, according to an announcement by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society. This iris, which was introduced in 1932, was 
registered and named by Dr. W. McL. Ayres of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The colors are a blending of rose and red. 

The Dykes medal is the highest award which can be given 
to any iris and is offered yearly by the Iris Society of England 
through the American Iris Society for the most outstanding 
new iris of established growth in various sections of the 
country. It is awarded by vote of the trustees of the American 
Iris Society on recommendation of a committee consisting of 
Dr. H. H. Everett, Mrs. W. C. Korcher, Mrs. Silas W. Waters, 
Mr. Sherman R. Duffy, Mrs. J. Edgar Hires and Mr. J. B. 
Wallace, Jr. 

It is understood that one or two other irises were judged to 
be of almost equal merit and that no little difficulty was 
experienced in agreeing upon the award as made. 


Coming Horticultural School in Boston 


All arrangements have been completed for the School of 
Horticulture which is to be given under the auspices of the 
Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts and the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society. The school will be held in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, qn January 30 and 31 and will take 
the place of the school for judging which was held in January 
of last year. 

The purpose of this school is to give the students practical 
knowledge of garden club work which can be used in their 
personal gardens. The subjects discussed will include garden 
planning, garden maintenance, soils and fertilizers, propagating 
and planting and the care of the lawn. In addition, there will 
be a practical demonstration of the use of modern garden 
tools. 
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Activities of the Garden Clubs 


Iowa garden clubs are putting bronze markers on the 
notable trees in their state. The Garden Club of Georgia 
awards a wild flower medal to the garden club member who 
has the greatest number of wild flowers growing in her garden. 
Wisconsin has a plant, fruit and ornamental testing com- 
mittee which sends questionnaires to growers making tests. 
There are now 67 persons testing new fruits and 75 testing 
plants, shrubs and trees. The California Garden Club Federa- 
tion publishes an alphabetical list of desirable perennials for 
the state, giving the country of their origin. Only good garden 
types are listed. This federation is working to save the native 
plants of California from extinction. Tennessee has a Council 
of Negro Garden Clubs, which is assisted by the state federa- 
tion. 

The National Council chairman of lectures and lantern 
slides, Mrs. Alden Vose, Westport, Conn., announces the 
following new lectures ready for distribution: ‘“Wild Flowers 
of New England” by Mrs. Charles Nicholls, Fairfield, with 
70 slides; ‘‘The Longfellow Garden’”’ by Miss Nellie Potter 
of Portland, Me., with slides; “Flower Arrangement’ by 
Mrs. William Cary of New Canaan, Conn., with slides. 

At the annual meeting held in Staunton, Va., on October 
10, the Federated Garden Clubs of Virginia voted to join the 
National Council. Mrs. Ambrose C. Ford of Clifton Forge 
is the president. 

The North Central Region, which includes the state federa- 
tions of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan and 
Wisconsin, has voted to work as a unit for uniform highway 
beautification legislation. 

A very significant factor in the regional development of 
South Florida has been the rise, in a very few years, of a 
surprising number of garden clubs, formed for the study of 
plant material and resulting in the spread of accurate knowl- 
edge of much that was a closed book to the pioneers. The 
practical application of that knowledge, in individual gardens 
and in better planting in general, has demonstrated that these 
clubs are civic forces of much importance. 

Probably the event which most stimulated the growth of 
the garden clubs was the hurricane of 1926, which laid waste 
most of southern Florida. For months, it was dreary with 
débris, blasted trees and ruined planting. People who had 
never planted a tree before suddenly learned the important 
place that trees have in a world otherwise desolate and without 
charm. Gardens were planted where gardens were never 
planted before and the need for wider knowledge of what to 
plant and how to plant, was immediately felt. The result 
was that garden clubs grew like the new growth on trees and 
as encouragingly. 


Successful Relief Gardens in Ohio 


For two years the Garden Relief Committee of the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Garden Forum has been taking an active inter- 
est in clean-up campaigns, the city beautiful movement and 
relief gardens. The forum now has 26 clubs enrolled with 
over 2,500 members. The city was divided into six districts 
with a chairman from each one. The 135 workers were 
divided into six groups under each district chairman. The 
total number of people receiving help was approximately 
7,800. The workers distributed 16,661 packets of seed, 
105,000 tomato, cabbage and pepper plants, 400 pecks of 
seed potatoes, and 3,610 pounds of fertilizer. 

The gardens yielded good crops and provided the members 
and their families with fresh vegetables throughout the season, 
having a total value, with 18,037 canned quarts of vegetables, 
of $19,846.81. The Garden Forum Relief Committee con- 
sisted of Mrs. C. J. Goldthorpe, chairman, Mrs. Ralph Trigg, 
F. W. Green and Mrs. C. A. Marsteller, chairman of the 
Garden Forum. 

















NEW LILIES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS * 


Results of plant breeding at the 
Bulb Station in Bellingham, Wash. 


acquainted is that resulting in the hybrids of three west- 

coast lilies. Seven of these—Shuksan, Kulshan, Saca- 
jawea, Douglas Ingram, Star of Oregon, Peter Puget, and 
Cyrus Gates—are in the hands of nurserymen, and all but the 
two last named are offered for sale by lily growers. All except 
Peter Puget are the result of crosses of Lilium humboldti 
magnificum and L. pardalinum, the former being the seed 
parent. Peter Puget resulted from a cross of L. parryi on 
L. pardalinum. 

The second generation, resulting from promiscuous crosses 
between the varieties of the first generation among themselves 
and the parental stocks, has resulted in nine more worthy lilies 
already selected, named, and propagated to some extent. 

Twenty to 25 progenies resulting from definite pollinations 
between the first and second generations and the parental 
stocks were in full blossom in 1933 at three years of age. 
They show still further advancement, and will be selected 
for the purpose of working up stocks in 1934. 

Besides these there are about 50 more progenies of the same 
group which flowered, some sparingly and some quite fully, 
in 1933. They were moved and spaced and will not be studied 
for selection until 1935. 

An effort has been made to get yellow lilies. Some were 
secured in the first cross of L. parryi x L. humboldti magnifi- 
cum. These have been used as breeding stock crossed among 
themselves and with L. parryi again until now we have whole 
progenies of yellow lilies ranging from lemon on the one hand 
to a deep glossy orange on the other. 

Work along this line has progressed far enough to warrant 
the statement that this line of breeding is capable of yielding 
continued progress such as is wrought so marvelously in the 
daffodil. It also justifies the prediction made some years ago 
that the time might come when the marvelous development 
made in the tulip may be paralleled in the lily. 

As a cognate of this we should mention crosses of L. colum- 
bianum and L. pardalinum in which bulbs of the former sub- 
tend flowers of the latter and crosses of L. superbum and 
L. pardalinum which are not particularly striking. 


[a lily breeding work with which the public is best 


Regal Group 


The Regal group is so named because Lilium regale is the 
most dominating of the species which have mated with it. 
These are L. leucanthum, L. sulphureum, L. sargentie, and 
the hybrids George C. Creelman and Sulphurgale. There are 
indications that L. browni and L. longiflorum may also enter 
the complex. However, there are four combinations to which 
I wish especially to direct your attention. But before doing 
that it should be explained that in general better results have 
been secured by using L. regale as the pollen parent. The 
reciprocal is apt to give offsprings which are predominantly 
Regal with, however, a considerably increased stature as in 
the case of Sulphurgale. 

L. regale x L. leucanthum has given marvelous seedlings, 
clean, healthy, vigorous, and although variable, much more 
uniform than the pistillate parent, L. leucanthum, itself. 
George C. Creelman on L. leucanthum produces similar but 
on the whole lighter colored lilies. Sulphurgale on L. sar- 
gentie has given a progeny now four years old that is as 
vigorous and clean as any and a flower which has a very dark 
exterior. But L.. sargentie x L. leucanthum, while yielding 
interesting lilies which are remarkably uniform, are little more 





*From a paper read by Dr. David Griffith of the United States Department of Agriculture at 
the Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the American Society for Horticultural Science, in Boston, 
Mass., in December. 




















Douglas Ingram, a handsome new lily which has been originated 
on the Pacific Coast 


than that because they are so mottled as to be of little or no 
value in themselves. 

Progenies resulting from other pollens used on L. regale 
number about 40. They have not been sufficiently studied. 


‘ There are some interesting plants among them, but they do 


not appear now to measure up to those just noted. 

Many combinations of these hybrids among themselves and 
with the parental stocks started to blossom in 1933 at two 
years of age. They show still further improvement in size 
and color. 

On the whole I should say that the most interest attaches 
to L. regale x L. leucanthum. As stated, these appear to be 
quite uniform, but there are important variations nevertheless. 
one of the most remarkable being the stigmatic modification, 
the stigmatic surface being divided into two lobes in some 
seedlings and four or six lobes in others. 

Speciosum Group 

One remarkable seedling has resulted from reciprocal crosses 
made in 1918 in Virginia between L. speciosum magnificum 
and L. speciosum melpomene. From a pound of seed produced, 
half of which we grew ourselves, one plant pronounced by 
some to be the best thing on the place, has remained of fine 
color with no trace of mottling. Four or five other selections 
possessing vigor and even larger flowers are badly mottled. 
This plant has been slow of increase, but is now producing 
bulblets literally on the stems near the surface of the soil. It is 
estimated that four more years will give us a stock of 500 or 
600 bulbs. The scales of these incubated as described last year, 
ought to yield a stock of 15,000 to 20,000, which it will take 
two years more to bring to maturity. This is slow business, 
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but I am not certain, if the foliage of this clon remains clean, 
that it may not prove to be our most important accomplish- 
ment. 

Miscellaneous Lilies 

Lilium leichtlini x L. batemanni has yielded out of a 
progeny of 25 or 30 seedlings one worthy of perpetuation. Its 
flowers have the color of the Bateman, and a few only of the 
spots of the Leichtlin lily. As you are aware, Bateman’s lily 
faces the zenith, Leichtlin’s lily the earth. This hybrid faces 
horizontally. 

L. bulbiferum x L. croceum and L. umbellatum x L. bul- 
biferum have each resulted in a single seedling worthy of 
perpetuation out of large colonies. 

One seedling only resulted from L. candidum x L. testa- 
ceum. The plant differs from either parent, the flowers have 
only a faint suggestion of the Nankeen color, and they face 
the zenith. It is considered of no value and thus far has pro- 
duced no seed. L. chalcedonicum on the Nankeen and the 
Madonna is yielding interesting seedlings, slow of develop- 
ment, but for which our expectations are high. 

L. hansoni and the Martagons are yielding some exceed- 
ingly interesting floral patterns as they have done with Mrs. 
Backhouse and later breeders. 

No account is taken here of crosses made the past two 
seasons. I might say in passing that the past season has re- 
sulted in 112 lily crosses which have produced seed that looks 


as though it will grow. ; 
Daffodils 


Clons are being worked up of about 60 seedlings of known 
maternal derivations. Two more progenies are on the way. 
Dutch Iris 
One iris seedling of the Dutch group has been selected for 
propagation. It is a blue resembling Poggenbeek more closely 
than any other. It has been named Gilded King. 
English Iris 
Seedlings of the English iris group are most interesting as 
nearly every progeny of any size will contain the whole color 
range. Eight or ten seedlings have been employed as basis of 
clons. Some of these are now offered by commercial growers. 
The purpose of our work was to get rid of the mottling, 
which was done, but the plants broke again as the Dutchmen 


said they would. — 


The bees do a very satisfactory job of crossing in the crocus. 
A progeny grown from naturally fertilized seed of striped, 
white, or purple varieties will always yield all colors mixed. 
No attempt has been made to segregate them and probably 
none will be because of a preference for these colors in a mix- 
ture. These come into full maturity the fourth year under 
field conditions, but when given good attention may produce 
abundant flowering the third. 

This feature is mentioned here to call attention to the de- 
sirability of growing seedling crocus. Seedlings of named 
varieties produce mixtures, all of whose component parts are 
as desirable as the parental stocks. Of course the species of 
crocus, many of which are as desirable as the named varieties 
of Crocus vernus, come true from seed providing the bees do 


not play capers. Squills 


While on the subject of seedling raising, our experience 
with Scilla campanulata has been interesting. In 1917 we im- 
ported the three leading varieties of this popular Spanish 
squill. They proved to be badly diseased, but we were able to 
get seed of all of them. The imported plants were never dug. 
The seed was taken to our new station some miles away and 
resulted in the three colors from each variety. In this case we 
made a mass selection. Rather we rogued out all but the pre- 
dominating or desired color in each progeny, thus securing 
the typical blue, white, and pink varieties again in perfect 
health. 


NOTE: Plant breeding at the Bellingham Bulb Station is carried on as a 
side issue. Nevertheless, it is not certain but the results attained may be as 
voluminous and important as those of any of the other lines of endeavor. 
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A GOOD ALPINE REST-HARROW 


HE great family of legumes has given the gardener not 

a little good plant material, ranging from large to small 
in stature and from difficult to easy in culture. Of the small 
and easy ones which belong to this category, the Mt. Cenis 
rest-harrow, Ononis cenisia, belongs in the front rank. It is 
hard to understand how this fine plant has so completely 
escaped the attention of garden-makers, because it possesses 
about all the good points that an outstanding plant is sup- 
posed to have. 

The plant is really a sub-shrub, made up of prostrate 
branches, carrying small, three-parted leaves and, usually all 
during July, is smothered in beautiful rose-pink tea-flowers. 
In my garden it has proved best in well-drained, sandy soil 
on the sterile side and in full sun on a gentle slope in the rock 
garden. Although it is hardier than one would expect of a 
southern plant, I find that some protection against the biting 
winds of Winter is to be recommended. So far as I know, 
the plant is not offered in the United States, but this should 
deter no one from trying for it. It is quite easy from seeds 
and seeds are available in Europe. Planting in an outdoor 
frame in early March gives me good germination, while Fall 
and Summer planting is a foregone failure here. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


A BRIGHT RED ROCK PLANT 


lagi ive cruenta is a South African bulb belonging 
to the iris family. It is similar to a freesia in foliage, 
flower arrangement and seed. The flower, however, is disc- 
shaped, about the size of a dime, and the lower lobe gives a 
viola effect. It is without fragrance. Apparently it prefers 
shade, and the bright red flower catches the eye, making this 
a good rock garden plant. The small corm is squash-shaped 
and is covered with a netted tunica. It multiplies rapidly from 
seed and bulb. 

This plant made its appearance surreptitiously in our gar- 
den, fronting a bed of nephrolepis ferns some ten years ago. 
It was an entire stranger to us; we did not know its name or 
we do not recall that we had ever seen it. To make its advent 
more mysterious, there had never been any plantings other 
than the ferns. It first appeared as a solitary tuft and one 
flower. There is an overhanging vine where birds roost. Per- 
haps they were the fairy-godmothers. But where did they get 
the seed, then so unknown? 

—George B. Furniss. 


Oakland, Calif. 


DORMANT SPRAYS IN WINTER 


Would you recommend my using a dormant spray at this time on my shrub 
plantings and ornamental flowering trees? They are infested with various 
kinds of scales. 

(}-. sprays recommended by seed stores and spray manu- 

facturers for use on trees and shrubs during the dormant 
period may be put on now. However, there is the danger 
during the months of January and February of a rapid drop 
in temperature. If this occurs some damage may be done to 
the plants when oil is used. For this reason it is advisable, in 
the more northern states, at least, to delay dormant spraying 
until March. The weather will then be more settled and there 
will be less likelihood of injury. Furthermore, this is nearer 
the time of hatching of the various destructive insects and a 
larger per cent will be killed. Most persons now prefer to use 
an oil spray in preference to lime-sulphur because it is easier to 
put on and cleaner to handle. Such a spray may be used on 
shrub roses, lilacs, ash trees, dogwoods of various kinds in- 
cluding the flowering dogwood and the red osier, Japanese 
quinces, flowering crabapples and evergreens in variety, par- 
ticularly the Mugho pines. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 
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AM told that many amateurs are worrying about the fate 

of their newly planted perennials and bulbs because of the 
record-breaking cold weather in New England and some other 
northern states. Probably this anxiety is wholly unnecessary. 
Fortunately, a fairly heavy snowfall preceded the cold weather, 
with a result that plant life was nestling snug and warm 
under a fleecy blanket. There is no better protection than 
snow. A neighbor of mine dug parsnips from his garden when 
the temperature was not far above zero. After he had scraped 
the snow away, he found that the ground was frozen only an 
inch deep. 

It is an interesting fact that the ground in many parts of 
Maine, one of the country’s coldest states, seldom freezes as 
hard as it does in New York or Pennsylvania. The reason is 
that Maine usually has an early and heavy snowfall and that 
the snow commonly remains until Spring. It is seldom, I am 
told, that the ground in the potato sections contains much 
frost. Oftentimes ploughing continues until the day before the 
first heavy snowstorm. The result is that there is much less 
damage to plants than in sections of the country where the 
ground remains bare much of the Winter, even though the 
mercury does not fall below zero. 

What the effects of the cold Winter on the more tender 
trees and shrubs will be is a matter about which I hear much 
speculation. Winters in New England have not been at all 
severe for several years, and garden makers have been planting 
box, Vitex macrophylla and Lonicera nitida as well as other 
of the more tender shrubs. Whether or not they will go 
through the present hard Winter without loss remains to be 
seen. If they do, it will be necessary to revise some of the cur- 
rent opinions about these plants. I suspect, too, that some of 
the amateurs on Cape Cod who have been planting the newer 
rhododendrons freely are wondering what their fate will be. 

Yet it is not at all improbable that these plants about 
which we have been suspicious will survive the Winter if the 
early Spring is favorable. After all, the greatest amount of 
damage appears to come late in the season when the sun is 
much higher and the days much longer than at present. In 
any event, the report on the manner in which the present 
Winter deals with garden subjects of all kinds will be awaited 
with keen interest by practical garden makers. 


VERY park superintendent knows how difficult it is to curb 
the destructive activities of thoughtless 
children who play on the grass. It is diffi- 
cult to explain the impulse which causes 
little boys and girls to tear up beautiful 
plants and ruin carefully made beds. The 
more the authorities scold and threaten the 
more mischievous the children become. To 
reason with them is impossible. Park 
superintendents often ask each other the 
question, “Is there any solution to this 
problem?”’ 

Perhaps such a solution has been found 
in Lombard, IIl., based upon the sugges- 
tion of a girl scout who urged that a junior 
park board be formed, the members being 
children given the power to direct the poli- 
cies of the park management so far as boys 
and girls may be concerned. This plan is 
now being experimented with under the , 
direction of Mr. Charles J. Hudson, Jr., 
superintendent of the Lombard Park Dis- 
trict. It is believed that a great number of 
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children will gradually become interested in the park, will feel 
that it is their own property to be protected to the fullest 
extent and that they themselves will strenuously outlaw any 
attempt on the part of others to destroy the plantings made 
therein. 

This experiment will be looked upon with great interest in 
all parts of the country and if it works, undoubtedly, it will 
be widely adopted. Will it work? My guess is that it will. 


T. LOUIS, Mo., may be sooty, but probably it is no more 
so than many other cities. Therefore, the observations of 
the editor of Garden Life, published by the St. Louis Horti- 
cultural Society, hold true for other sections of the country. 
It is a well known fact that soot and dust damage plants in 
the city, especially evergreens, to a considerable degree. Res- 
piration through the pores in the leaves is hampered when 
they are clogged, and this makes the plants unhealthy. But a 
remedy has been found which is recommended by the editor. 
I am glad to reprint it: “‘Fill a power sprayer with soap 
water made from pure soap. Soak the trees thoroughly as 
often as possible with it, rinsing afterwards with clear water.”’ 
This treatment will keep the trees healthy and they will 
retain their natural color that is so desirable in Winter. At 
least that is what my St. Louis friend says, and he ought to 
know if anybody does. 


READ of the passing of the late Sir William Matthew 

Trevor Lawrence with great regret. Sir William was to 
have been the master of judges at the Boston and New York 
Spring flower shows in March and I had been looking for- 
ward with much pleasure to a meeting with him at that time. 
It came as a great shock to all his friends in this country to 
learn of his sudden death on January 4. 

Americans who have visited Sir William at his home in 
England and who enjoyed his friendship have much to say 
about his service to horticulture. He must have inherited his 
love for gardening because his father served as president of the 
Royal Horticultural Society for 28 years. Sir William himself 
was treasurer of the society from 1924 to 1929. He was 
awarded the Victoria Medal of Honour in 1930. He was 
president of the English Iris Society and of the Alpine Garden 
Society of Great Britain. Who’s Who tells me that he was 
born September 17, 1870, and that he was a third member 
of a baronetcy created in 1867. He was 
a man active in many lines and leaves a 
vacancy which cannot easily be filled. 


UCH has been written about the ori- 
gin of the Ophelia rose, which, when 
first exhibited in London at the great Inter- 
national Show of 1912, aroused no undue 
comment. I have learned from Walter 
Easlea that prior to his leaving the now 
extinct firm of William Paul to start on his 
own account, he was making numerous 
crosses with Antoine Rivoire, Pharisaer 
and Prince de Bulgarie; he has not the least 
doubt that Ophelia had either the first 
named or the last as its seed parent. 

Not having flowered his latest crosses 
before he left the firm in 1910 and not 
knowing its seedling number, he is unable 
to say from which cross Ophelia arose. Its 
closeness to Prince de Bulgarie is fairly 
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obvious. Incidentally, the late E. G. Hill, writing in the Rose 
Annual for 1919, expressed interest at the reported haphazard 
origin of Ophelia inasmuch as he had learned previously while 
in England, that it was a seedling of Antoine Rivoire. In his 
opinion, everything in Ophelia pointed to that variety. 

When one dips back into history, one finds that Pernet- 
Ducher sent out Antoine Rivoire in 1896, Prince de Bulgarie 
coming from the same raiser in 1902. Pharisaer, a seedling of 
Mrs. W. I. Grant sent out by Hinner in 1903, may have been 
one of the parents of Ophelia but for a certainty either An- 
toine Rivoire or Prince de Bulgarie was the seed parent and in 
all probability one or the other was the pollen parent. The 
family connection between these latter varieties need not be 
doubted, as Pernet-Ducher closely inbred, often using undis- 
seminated seedlings. Indeed, it is not unlikely that some of his 
later Pernetianas, including Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, con- 
tained the blood of Antoine Rivoire and the bringing together 
of Ophelia and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, was the probable 
cause of the remarkable coloring that was attained in Talis- 
man. 

Incidentally Walter Easlea was responsible for many of 





Exacum affine atrocaeruleum, a new Summer and Fall 
flowering pot plant 


the roses which made Paul’s famous, and in the past few years 
he has introduced many valuable sorts, his latest being Golden 
Rambler, a large flowered climber which caused a sensation 
when it was first shown last year. The original plant, four 
years old, is now in his nursery at Leigh-on-Sea, England. It 
has a spread of 12 feet all ways and is 10 feet tall. Its four- 
inch flowers are born in clusters up to 14 or more. It will, I 
believe, be introduced in the United States next season. If it 
does as well here as in England, it may become the king of 
all yellow ramblers. In all probability, however, Golden 
Rambler will have a keen competitor in the new Golden 
Climber, Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James, which is being released 
this Spring. 
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T is interesting to find Mrs. William Kemble duPont de- 
claring that arrangements of orchids should more often be 
staged by competing garden clubs at the flower shows. She 
makes her point clear in a recent bulletin of the American 
Orchid Society. Mrs. duPont admits that probably the ideal 
way of using orchids for decoration is to display the plants 
themselves where they could be staged on iron grilles and 
stands which have proved most satisfactory, giving height 
from which to hang varieties with long sprays. 

However, the general public must rely upon cut orchids ar- 
ranged in vases. For home decoration Mrs. duPont suggests a 
purely Victorian branching silver stand holding several small 
glass vases. The spray orchids lend themselves to arrangement 
better than varieties of the cattleya type. 

Few flowers can be appropriately mixed with orchids, for 
purple, white and blue are the only colors that combine with 
the usual orchid shades. Mrs. duPont says, ‘‘Heliotrope and 
pansies are lovely, but blue looks almost black under artificial 
light, whereas richly colored orchids turn the most glowing 
ruby color. In the end it is the selection of a container and 
avoidance of crowding the subject that counts.”’ 


LAVENDER FLOWERED POT-PLANT 


ORDS often fail to adequately describe a choice plant 

but the accompanying illustration should go a long way 
toward impressing amateurs with the desirability of exacum 
as a pot-plant. This note concerns a new variety, Exacum 
affine atroceruleum, which is a marked improvement over the 
original species because the blooms are a dark lavender color, 
accentuated with a center of golden yellow stamens. There is 
none of the mauve which was considered by some persons as 
being objectionable in the older species. 

This exacum makes a most useful and decorative pot-plant 
because it remains in bloom for months on end. In fact, the 
individual flowers have an amazing length of life. The foliage 
is waxy bright green. Plants 10 or 12 inches high in full 
flower are most attractive either in pots or in baskets combined 
with other plants. The seeds should be sown early in the year, 
even in February, to get bloom from June on through the 


Autumn. 


ANNUALS IN A WINDOW GARDEN 


FTER trying many varied and suggested plants for my 
window indoors, I had about given up hope of having 
anything green at all. If it wasn’t the gas, it was the extreme 
cold at night; if it wasn’t that, then it was the darkness, 
until there were no reasons why any normal plant would want 
to live for me. We do not have growing conditions indoors 
for anything except paper white narcissi. They will grow 
beautifully. 

However, before giving up in complete despair, I brought 
in a number of late-blooming annuals last Fall and put them 
in the sunniest window I had, but where the sun appears only 
in the morning. Among the miscellaneous collection were two 
pots of Verbena erinoides. Much to my amazement they have 
grown and actually are flourishing, despite the bitter cold 
nights, the gas fire all day, and the uneven lighting effects, 
due to the sun and artificial light. At present one of the plants 
is blooming, while both have made a surprising amount of 
growth, not at all lanky, but fresh and green. I am writing 
this because I know many people want to have plants indoors 
but for one reason or another can not grow them successfully. 
I am hoping that these plants will remain sturdy throughout 
the rest of the Winter. They are not subject to any of the 
insects which are at present attempting to devour some poin- 
settias and fuchsias. These two plants are not thriving. 


—wMary Louise Davison. 
Sewickley, Pa. 














SWEET HERBS IN WINTER WINDOW BOXES 


An expert tells about the herbs 
which will thrive indoors. 


ORCH boxes which are filled with growing herbs all 

Summer may be made to do double duty. With the com- 

ing of cold weather they may be moved into the sun parlor 
or living-room window. If a good potting mixture of loam, 
lime and compost was used in the boxes when the plants were 
installed or the seeds planted last Spring, the herbs should be 
still growing and in their prime. It is disheartening to let the 
frosts destroy that which will give joy and satisfaction all 
Winter. 

All through hot July and August the green fragrance of 
herb foliage was particularly refreshing. Heart’s-ease, mignon- 
ette, green and purple basils, lavender, and heliotrope were 
blossoming. By September they had seeded themselves all over 
the place. At that time the leggy brown stems should have 
been pulled up and replaced with half-grown plants from the 
garden, giving more room for the little green mats of chamo- 
mile which were just beginning to blossom into tiny white 
and gold daisies from mid-Summer-sown seed. Ambrosia was 
also coming up then. It is a pretty, short-lived little annual 
and its curious plumes and mottled red-veined leaves were 
dried up by Christmas. The bushy, upright thymes took their 
places. The best varieties of these thymes for indoor growing 
are the English thyme, Thymus vulgaris, and the gray little 
T. erecta. T. fragrantissima is not to be overlooked, either. 
Sweet geraniums of all varieties are invaluable in combination 
with the sweet herbs. 

Perhaps, if space is limited, it is more interesting to com- 
bine those varieties which show greatest variation in leaf and 
bloom. The nutmeg geranium has a round, crenulate, medium- 
sized leaf, and the plant is softly spreading. Citronella is a 
bushy, sturdy little geranium with very small, lemon-scented 
and crisped leaves. Pennyroyal, or the ‘‘mint geranium’’ as 
it is sometimes called, has spreading lax stems with great 
round leaves as soft as velvet. 

Over the edge of the box one may droop sweet marjoram, 
winter savory, santolina, and woolly thyme. They will al- 
most cover the paint of the box. Through the spreading seams 
of my old box a wild herb pushed its chance seedlings—the 
white yarrow. As I nailed up the 
cracks I wished I could keep them 
for Winter companions. Experi- 
mentation with “‘new herbs’’ is al- 
ways an exciting pastime. 

Pot marjoram, Marjorana onites, 
belies its name. It is not a successful 
house plant, or at least that is my 
experience. Its creeping stems with 
their soft downy leaves like the cold 
earth and damp nights too well to 
be at all happy in so different condi- 
tions. It is so with mountain thyme. 

Lemon verbena, after a few house 
ridden days, will drop all its leaves, 
and rosemary shed a few. They, 
however, may be saved for sweet 
bags. Then one may watch the leaf- 
ing out of pungent new green along 
the brown stems. 

Tubs of young southern wood 
shrubs and mugwort, Artemisia vul- 
garis, may be brought into the sun 
parlor after doing service in the out- 
of-door living room. All Summer, 
as the stirring breeze turns the leaves 








Garden herbs in a window box 


of these plants softly gray or green, they give out their curi- 
ously medicinal fragrance, as pleasantly refreshing as a whiff 
of the sea. 

If a lack of color is felt in these porch box combinations of 
sweet herbs, the annual Lonas inodora will bring a note of 
brightness. Alas! it knows no homely name, but looks most 
“‘herby”’ with its bright yellow flowers which are like little 
tansy heads. It has an unusually long life for an annual. The 
cut foliage is charming, and the flowers may be dried for 
Winter with spikes of lavender and blue hyssop. 

The usual pests and parasites attack herbs in Winter as 
well as in Summer. If mints and basils dry out, green lice 
bring ruin with astonishing rapidity. Sprayings of soapy 
“Evergreen” and a clear water bath once a week will keep 
them clean. Rosemary, the thymes, and santolinas are com- 
paratively free from insects. Perhaps their heavy, aromatic 
oils guard these plants. 

Moldy earth means poor indoor gardening. One should stir 
the soil gently and frequently and give sunlight and fresh air 
when possible. 

As to exposure, the needs of the herbs vary. Rosemary may 
be kept on the edges of the windows in semi-shade, for con- 
trary to accepted theory, the plants really grow better in 
sunlight which is not hot. Mentha requiem, the little, low, 
earth-loving mint, dries up in heat. Of the other mints, the 
lemon balm alone rejoices in full sunlight. As for wandering 
Jew and petunias, if one becomes addicted to the growing of 
sweet herbs in the window and porch boxes, they will have a 
long-needed rest. ‘—Thymes and marjorams need the same 
amount of light and their places. 

To those who love the herbs they bring new friendships 
and friendliness throughout the year—perhaps some surcease 
of care and worry in this troublous world of today. Curi- 
ously, it must have been thus in an era long gone by when a 
poet sang: “And the mints’ remembered fragrance shall serve 
you in Autumn as in Spring.” 


Lsetiiien, Mion, —Helen Noyes Webster. 


AN ODD VINE FROM CHILE 
ag egreee sngrseage hye scaber, an interesting climbing plant, 


is rarely seen, if ever, in this part of the country, but is 
well worth while growing. It first 
attracted me on October 19, 1931, 
in the Haalfre Gardens, Llandudno, 
Wales, growing on a terraced wall 
on a hillside. The vine was covered 
with showy orange flowers and 
bunches of tiny green seed pods. 

This climber is easily grown from 
seed, and blooms thé first year. Be- 
cause of this fact, and its fruitful- 
ness, I prefer to grow this plant as 
an annual climber. I believe this 
climber would prove hardy south of 
Boston, and also on Cape Cod, be- 
cause of the similarity of climate to 
North Wales, in spite of the fact 
that it is naturally a native vine of 
Chile. 

Here in Auburn, Mass., E. scaber 
grows six feet in height, although 
farther south this vine would prob- 
ably grow to a greater height, as 
Bailey’s Cyclopedia gives it an ulti- 
mate height of ten feet. 

—Ernest Adshead. 
Auburn, Mass. 
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RESULTS OF VEGETABLE RESEARCH 


Sb: recent meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Boston, Mass., brought 
together a group of research workers representing broad fields 
of human knowledge and including many societies devoted to 
research of interest to horticulturists. In addition to the 
Botanical Society of America, the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists, the American Phytopathological 
Society, the American Society of Plant Physiologists and the 
Genetics Association of America, there was the annual meet- 
ing of the American Society for Horticultural Science with an 
offering of 180 papers on vegetables, fruits, flowers and orna- 
mentals. About 40 of the papers dealt with vegetable crops, 
their culture and the conditions both external and internal 
which govern the form in which we see them. 

That it makes a difference whether a given vegetable crop 
is grown following one crop or another was shown by Dr. 
B. L. Hartwell and his associates at the Rhode Island Experi- 
ment Station. Dr. W. B. Mack of the Pennsylvania State 
College presented findings indicating that these differences are 
more likely to be due to the cultural treatments accorded the 
preceding crops than to the influence of the plants themselves. 

It is now well known that most plants have a range of soil 
acidity within which they must be grown if good results are 
to be achieved. Important work along this line has been car- 
ried on at the Virginia Truck Experiment Station and recent 
investigations indicate that the favorable reaction range varies 
decidedly with different soils as also according to the amount 
of organic matter in the soil. 

Running to seed in celery plants has been a serious com- 
mercial problem for generations. Dr. H. C. Thompson of 
Cornell University summarized studies which have shown 
that exposure to cold at certain growth stages is the most 
potent factor with several vegetable crops. Two weeks at 
temperatures between 40 and 50 degrees Fahrenheit is suffi- 
cient to induce premature seeding in celery plants, which, if 
not so treated, would mature a marketable product. Thirty 
days’ treatment shows more pronounced effects. This result is 
manifest almost regardless of other treatments which may 
follow such as drouth, starvation and others that have been 
tested. Beets, cabbages and onions follow the same general 
principle though with some variation. Dr. Thompson showed 
pictures of cabbage plants which by control of temperature 
had produced several successive heads, then a crop of seed and 
then were returned to the vegetative condition. Lettuce goes 
to seed under warm growing conditions. 

Dr. J. M. Arthur of the Boyce Thompson Institute at 
Yonkers has found that the tomato does not tolerate a 24- 
hour day but 12 hours daylight plus six hours of artificial 
light seems favorable. Ultra-violet light is decidedly injuri- 
ous. Blue light gives normal but slow growth, being short in 
energy values. Red light gives taller plants with attenuated 
foliage. Normal flowering does not occur under either red or 
blue light alone. 

That exposure to cold and to drouth encourages the forma- 
tion of misshapen tomatoes is among the findings of Dr. V. 
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M. Watts of the University of Arkansas. This influence is 
effective when the flower cluster is just beginning to appear on 
the stem. Dr. F. S. Howlett of the Ohio Experiment Station 
has found that failure to set fruit in tomatoes may be due to 
structural deficiencies of the tomato flower as well as to in- 
ternal nutritional conditions which have been so much em- 
phasized of recent years. 

In making crosses for the improvement of carrot varieties, 
Borthwick and Emsweller of California have made use of 
certain species of flies which they grow in artificial culture and 
which are placed within cloth cages containing plants which 
are to be crossed. These methods are yielding valuable results 
in improved types. 

These are only a few among the many findings that were 
presented and which will appear in full in the proceedings of 
the American Society for Horticultural Science. H. B. Tukey 
of the New York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y., is 
secretary of this society. 

—Paul Work. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


CLEMATIS AND ANCHUSA HABITS 


HE Roving Gardener’s observations in Horticulture of 

October 1 impel me to write a few lines. He speaks of 
seeing, in a particular part of the country, very few flowers 
of Clematis paniculata. Here, for the last three or four years, 
we have found it very difficult to get flowers of this vine. 
Shortly before it is ready to flower, every year, swarms of the 
black and gray blister beetles descend upon it, and in a few 
days eat up every leaf and flower bud, leaving an unsightly 
mass of bare stems. These pests attack C. davidiana, and dif- 
ferent anemones and also the annual browallia in my garden. 
They seem almost impervious to ordinary sprays. To knock 
them into a can of gasoline seems the best way to kill them, 
but it is tiresome and it is hard to get them all. I wonder if 
these beetles were the reason for the lack of clematis flowers 
of which the Roving Gardener complains? 

He writes also of Anchusa myosotidiflora. This valuable 
early Spring-flowering perennial is still not common here. In 
a favorable season it will flower in February, but in a shady 
situation (also, I confess, in poor soil) it has badly winter- 
killed. In a very sunny place it is thriving and growing large 
foliage such as he describes. It has self-sown fairly often with 
me—the seedlings even coming up in a gravel path which it 
borders. From my experience I would not judge it to be a real 
shade lover, or it could not stand our southern sun, but it 
certainly does not like poor soil. 

—E. E. R. Lodge. 
South Pittsburgh, Tenn. 


THE FLOWER ON THE COVER 


8 hee marica is an excellent house plant. It seems to thrive 
on neglect. Most persons give it any kind of soil they may 
have and place the plants in a sunny or shady window and in 
hot or cool rooms. Yet the plants live and increase, flowering 
every Winter. Many popular names have been given the plant, 
such as Twelve Fingers and the Twelve Disciples, they being 
suggested by the fact that each fan of foliage usually has 12 
leaves. The foliage resembles that of the iris. Indeed maricas 
belong to the iris family. 

The flower on the cover is Marica gracilis. The three outer 
segments of the flower usually are white or bluish in color, 
whereas the inner ones are spotted with reddish brown. The 
flowers pop out from the side of the leaves in a very mysteri- 
ous fashion and they last only for a very few hours, but many 
come in succession. It is possible, after the flowers pass, to cut 
off the tip end of the leaf and root it. Propagation is also 
effected by dividing the clumps as new fans of foliage appear. 
The marica is a native of Mexico and Brazil and was intro- 
duced to cultivation in 1830. In spite of this fact, few plants 
are ever seen in florists’ shops. 




















BEGONIA CLUB MEMBERS SWAP NOTES AGAIN 


Each member reads a round-robin 
letter and adds to its contents. 


From California—t find begonias like plenty of air; they 
grow better in the lath house than in the glass house. They 
will make larger, finer plants if grown in a flat, even if only 
four inches deep, as long as there is room for the roots to 
spread out on the surface. Flats are better than pots every 
time. When my plants grow leggy with only a few tufts of 
leaves at the ends of the branches, I cut them down to the 
roots. They send out new stalks, and have much better 
flowers. If a plant is only a stump, and refuses to grow, I find 
it best to remove it from the pot, shake off all the soil, 
examine the roots to see if anything is wrong, and if not, 
wash it clean and repot in new soil that has been sterilized. 
The new life that will start will be surprising. If one will 
sterilize the soil from plants one buys, by taking off the old 
soil and washing the roots and repotting, it will prevent a 
loss from infected soil. 

When the plant stems wither, it signifies root trouble, but 
when the leaves turn brown on the edges, it usually signifies 
too dry an atmosphere and need of more plant food. I had a 
nice specimen of Wallow, and the leaves looked badly. On 
turning it out of the pot, I found the soil at the bottom very 
dry, although I had watered it regularly. When I planted it 
out, I dug a large hole, filled it with a mixture of rich soil and 
leaf mold, and it went right to work to use it. I think.if one 
will try this on the plants that stand still, there will be 
renewed growth. 

I am greatly in love with some of the new varieties. I am 
now growing Helen W. King, with dark green leaves and 
crimson flowers, which I like very much. This is one of 
Robinson’s seedlings. The two Chialas, alba and rosea, have 
leaves long and slender like Wallow, although perhaps not as 
large. Elaine, a small low grower, has a long dark green leaf 
and crimson flowers. The leaf is curled or twisted. Dorothy 
Grant is very much like Thurstoni, but when given room to 
expand it has an immense leaf and very large clusters of white 
flowers. There is a pink flowered one that I call Dorothy’s 
Sister, with bronzy green leaf and pink flower cluster. ‘These 
are Grant’s seedlings, and named for his children. Vitifolia, 
from Mexico, with its pink flower clusters, has been a mass of 
bloom. 

There is a stranger in the lath house that has no name, 
with a thick green leaf, like Sanguinea Coccinea, but pointed, 
edged with red, and light green on the under side. It has not 
bloomed yet, but I find that most of the thick-leaved ones 
have a white flower. 

I visited the Robinson gardens recently. He had several 
large specimens of Glaucophylla Scandens Rosea in bloom, 
and I was surprised to note that the flowers shaded down from 
a pink to a white at the ends of the clusters. Mine always have 
a brick-red bloom, and I have an idea that these fade in the 
strong sunlight. 

I am trying two different ways of rooting Rex Jeaves, one 
in sand and the other in leaf mold, and the latter shows the 
larger percentage of success. I have been rooting most of my 
cuttings in small pots of soil mixture, and I find they strike 
roots better than in sand. When the roots start, they have soil 
to feed on and make finer plants. 

From Kansas—Begonia verschaffeltiana is very fragrant. 
‘There are seven flower sprays on my plant, each lacy spray 
much larger than my hand. Some of the leaves are the size of a 
large plate. My plant is in a ten-inch jar, and has three stalks 
or trunks, and the spread is about three and one-half feet. The 
bare stalks look like cabbage stalks. Usually it blooms in 
January but it was late this year. Child’s Multicolor is like 
Manicata Aureo-maculata. Templini has a long thin leaf, with 


blotches shading from cream to yellow, with a red line around 
the edge. [t blooms in the Winter, having pink flowers. 
Diadema and Mrs. W. Kimball should be grown in a very 
sandy soil, with a little leaf mold and moss added, well mixed. 
I grow my Glaucophylla Scandens in a shallow pan. The soil 
is sand and leaf mold. Over this I lay some stones, and the 
begonia grows over the stones, the little white rootlets starting 
from every joint. It has the loveliest green leaves, on reddish 
stems, and there is a tiny red spot where the stem joins the 
leaf. It is well to keep the stones moist all the time. This 
begonia should be propagated by layering, as it resents cutting. 
From Massachusetts. No. I—Some years ago, a friend in 
Colorado sent me what she called her little dark star begonia. 
For two years or more, it remained small, and the nine- 
pointed leaves were a clear maroon, almost black. Last 
Spring, I repotted it, and it began to grow vigorously. The 
stems grew a foot long, the leaves very large, with a broad 
green stripe down each point, and alas, only seven points. 
Now, the leaves are getting smaller, darker, and nine-pointed 
again. Moral: starve it and it will keep its beauty; feed it, and 
it will revert to its parent, Sunderbruchi. Mrs. Mary Peace is 
a nice little plant, a clear green star, with six or seven points. 
Looking back in my notes of the club letters, I find its parent- 
age given as Ricinifolia x Carolinizfolia. We have discovered 
that the begonia that we have called Argentea Erecta is really 
an old French variety named Abel Carriere. Richard Robinson 
is a delicate little star type, pale green, shot with silver. Or, I 
might describe it as silver, broadly veined with green. It is 
not a true star shape but more like a one-sided oak leaf. 
From Massachusetts. No. 2—My begonias are dying from 
an unknown cause. The leaves start up bright and green, and 
when about two-thirds grown, wither up, particularly at the 
edge first, and finally drop off. Occasional new shoots start 
up from the ground, which seem to indicate that the roots 
are in fair condition. My six favorites would be Templini, 





The smooth green leaves of Begonia manicata aureo-maculata are 
blotched with yellow and white 
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Lilium 
Philippinense 
Formosanum 


We can offer seeds of Price’s 
strain of this beautiful white 
trumpet lily, which flowers in late 
Summer and is perfectly hardy in 
New England. Blooms in less than 
a year from seed. Stems sturdy, 
no supports needed; much more 
graceful than longiflorum, the 
finest acquisition in recent years. 
Fifty cents per pkt. Extra strong 
flowering bulbs, 50 cents each, 
$5.00 per doz. Fine second-sized 
flowering bulbs, 30 cents each, 
$3.00 per doz. 


We have bulbs of 50 varieties of 
Liliums suitable for Spring plant- 
ings and seeds of 80 varieties, in- 
cluding amabile, Golden Gleam, 
martagon album, Backhouse hy- 
brids (5 varieties), Marhan, sar- 
gale, pardalinum giganteum, 
Wallichianum, auratum virginale, 
monadelphum, regale x Browni, 
princeps, concolor pulchellum, 
candidum (Salonica var.), speci- 
osum melpomene, 12 varieties of 
native American lilies and others 
at 50 cents per pkt. Smaller pkts. 
of many varieties for 25 cents. 
Raising Lilies from seeds ensures 
strong healthy bulbs. Seeds may 
be started now under glass, and 
in the home, or in a frame and 
outdoors in Spring. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Lily Specialist 


WEYMOUTH MASS. 














d COTONEASTER bh 
SALICIFOLIA FLOCCOSA 


(featured in Horticulture, Dec. 15th) 


This lovely evergreen shrub, 
which was described in “Hor- 
ticulture,” Dec. 15, 1933, is the 
hardiest of the Willow-leaved 
Cotoneasters. We have a sup- 
ply of fine plants in 4-in. pots at 


$1.00 each, postpaid 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
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Haageana, Bertha du Chateau Rocher, Scotch Luxurians, Mrs. 
W. Kimball, and Arthur Mallet. 

Maryland, I hope you have success with plants in water- 
tight containers; I have tried this, with the result that they 
do well for a time, but if the soil becomes stale or sour, the 
plant is likely to “‘flop,’’ suddenly and completely. I think 
that plants which are infected with nematodes, a root pest, 
may be propagated from top cuttings, and prove free from 
them. Some one speaks of brown spots on the stems; this 
may be mites of some kind, and may be eradicated by frequent 
spraying with Wilson’s O.K. or lemon oil. A little hand 
spray, probably from the ten-cent store, is just as good as the 
more expensive ones. I have two or three, and find the small 
one most in use. 

From Montana—lI feed my plants every time I water them, 
according to the following system: Into a 12-inch pot I put 
a mixture of soil, a very little well rotted manure, leaf mold, 
and peat, enriched still more with a mixture of one heaping 
tablespoon of Urea (Floranid), two of superphosphate, and 
one-half of sulphate of potash, all thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. The pot is set on an open top half-gallon jar. Every 
morning I pour one-half gallon of water into the pot. This 
drains through the hole in the bottom of the pot into the jar, 
giving a clear, odorless liquid manure, containing not only the 
three principal plant foods mentioned, but no doubt some 
food dissolved from the soil mixture itself. T’o this liquid I 
add one and one-half gallons of tepid water, making a total 
of about two gallons, which is about what my plants drink 
every day. 

I have been using this system for two months and the 
results are most gratifying. Never have my plants had such 
healthy foliage, sturdy stems, and fat buds. There is more 
bloom, and the flowers are larger than before. I use the same 
solution for watering cuttings which have started to grow in 
the sand and peat mixture. I have never seen rooted cuttings 
grow so vigorously before. In order not to exhaust the fer- 
tility of the mixture in the 12-inch pot, I add each day a level 
teaspoon of the fertilizer mixture aforementioned. 

Be careful to test the resistance and hardness of the leaves 
and stems, and any plant which shows the least indication of 
loss of ‘‘snap’’ should not be fed for some time, a month or 
so. Also, plants should not be fed during the Winter months. 
I think it would be interesting to all of us if each member of 
the club should state his or her six favorite varieties. That is, 
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On the First Page 
of Our New Catalog 





"THERE: on the first page, 
you will find our sweeping 
guarantee. A guarantee that 


another nursery anywhere 
that so unreservedly protects 
every dollar its customers 
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DIENER’S 
Monster Petunias 


Grow these ever- 
blooming prize- 
winners. Largest 
and finest giant 
Petunias in the 
world. SINGLE 
$.50 per pack- 
age; DOUBLE 
Petunias (either 
frilled or smooth 
petaled) $1.00 
per package. 
Diener’s new 
giant white dou- 
ble Shasta Daisy, 
most outstanding . : 
1559 aeeuber. Ruffled Monster Petunia (single) 
Flowers over five inches across on long stems, 
PRICE: $.25 per package. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s giant double, the world’s 
greatest perfected flower twelve weeks from sow- 
ing. Flowers of enormous size on perfect, wiry 
stems. Package $.75. 

Catalog of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlias, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 
Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 











SEED CATALOG 
ad Vaughan’s Gardening 
noes Illustrated 
m is the outstanding home garden catalog 
pu of the world. Illustrates 240 different 
. separate varieties of annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, water lilies and gladioli. 
Also includes the tender, finely flavored, table quality 
vegetables. Full cultural instructions prepared by 
practical gardening experts. Contains pic- 
the home gardener needs or desires. 
i er— New, Carnation- 
Marigold Guinea Gold 
of a brilliant shade of orange flushed with 
gold. Grows 2 to 3 feet high, each plant 


5 Ba e * : 7 
'The Most Beautiful 
flowers in true color and describes 2164 
tures, prices and descriptions of everything 
roducing 30 to 40 flowers. Packet 10 cents. 


atalog sent with seed or sent alone—F RE) 


SEED STORE, Dept. 34 
St., C 47 
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Rock Gardens 


If you want reliable advice on rock garden- 
ing, read the Gardeners’ Chronicle. Every 
issue contains useful information on that 
subject. Sold by mail, only. 25c a copy or 
$2.00 per year. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


(Do You ‘Want 


To engage a garden lecturer? 


To learn about the best garden 
books and magazines? 


To have your garden questions 
answered? 





Information on all these matters 
is provided without charge at 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston. The library 
on the upper floor —the largest 
library of the kind in the world — 
is open to the public each week 
day. Visitors are welcome. 

















is just like so much success 
insurance on every Root- 
Strength, Hardy Plant or 
Rock Plant you buy from 
Wayside. 

Send for the catalog and see 
for yourself that there is not 


ZINNIAS 
J Prts 10 


SCARLET, YELLOW, ROSE 


Best colors—a full size packet of each (value 30c) 

sent postpaid for only 10c. This is a remarkable 
““get acquainted’’ offer giving you a special oppor- 
tunity to learn that BURPEE’S SEEDS ARE THE 
BEST THAT GROW. 


Burpee’s Garden Book FREE 





spendforplants. Thiscatalog 
contains many new things— 
thoroughly tested ones that 
you will want. There are cul- 
tural directions covering each 
plant. Send for this catalog. 





SIX PAMPHLETS 


Prepared by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society, for sale at Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, as follows: 








Herbs: How to grow them and use them 75c¢ 











World’s greatest garden guide describing all best 

—— and vegetables. Hundreds of illustrations. A 

wealth of garden information. Burpee Guaranteed 

Seeds at last year’s low prices. This valuable book Garden Club Programs eocccccccecee 50c 
is FREE. Write for it today. C ltu 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 797 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia Begunias and Shele isctalaiian i nod 











BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW House Plants and How to Grow Them 25c 
‘ - ‘ Rock Gardens and What to Grow in 
When answering advertisements 28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio PAE sisedk4ssbedeniasdessed 25c 
le ° AMEBICA’S FINEST PLANTS AND BULBS 
please mention Owners: ELMER H. SCHULTZ and J. J. GRULLEMANS Grape Culture ..........+eeeeeeees 10¢ 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of check or stamps 
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A NEW modernistic 

flower of striking 

beauty. The clear-cut 

vivid yellow and brown coloring and 

the long, clean stems make this a note- 

worthy 1934 Harris introduction. 

Pkt. 15¢ each; 2 for 25¢ 

Eleanor Blue Petunia. The charming 

* Yo in ae ae ie» 6 ©, 9a pkt. 20¢ 

Ruby Nasturtium. Large ruby-red flow- 

@ °s above the foliage of dwarf, bushy 

SO ee eer ee pkt. 15¢ 

Tom Thumb Zinnia. Low, compact plants 

thickly studded with double flowers in 

@ the brightest colors ......... pkt. 15¢ 

Harris Hardy Carnation. A new improved 

@ strain in a vivid range of colors pkt. 20¢ 

SPECIAL OFFER. 1 pkt. each of above 

@ 5 flowers 50¢ (regular price 85¢), single 
pkts. as quoted. 

@ Send today for the Harris Catalog (it’s 

free) and buy flower and vegetable seeds, 

plants and bulbs direct from our seed 


farm. 
JOSEPH HARRIS Co., INC. 


HARRIS seer. eee San 
SEE DS 1934 caratocut now ready 


WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


“WREXHAM” 
Delphinium Seed 


New Seed $5 per packet 


Special Novelties $10 packet 
(About 250 Seeds) 


Can only be obtained direct 
from him at 
KING’S MILLS HOUSE 
Wrexham, England 














HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 


Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


100 Gladiolus Bulbs $3.00 


10 large bulbs each of the following Prepaid 
Berty Snow Longfellow 
Chas. Dickens Marmora 
Dr. F. E. Bennett Nancy Nanks 
E, I. Farrington Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 
A SURPRISE will also be included. Same as above 
in medium size $2. Descriptions of these and many 
others in our new 1934 Catalog. Write for it today. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England’s Popular Gladiolus Farm 














SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Alpine Garden Seeds 
5c per packet 
and 


Rare Seeds of the Pacific Northwest 
List Gladly Mailed 
JOHN ABERCROMBIE, F.R.H.S. 


821 WEST PENDER ST., VANCOUVER, CANADA 


At Lissadell you will find 
Hardy Alpine and 
Herbaceous Plants 


growing in quantity for seed. Visitors are 
welcome, but if you cannot come write for 
catalogues. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 


16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 
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the six varieties which would be retained if only six plants 
could be kept. My choice would be Sachsen, Lucerna, Haage- 
ana, Otto Hacker, Red Rubra, Ricinifolia. 

From West Virginia—Sowing begonia seed takes a lot of 
patience, but the waiting is well repaid. When the seeds first 
come up, the little plants are so tiny they look like green moss. 
You will soon see a few that are larger and stronger than the 
others. Take these out, being very careful not to bruise them. 
Shave a match thin on one end, and cut a V notch in the end 
to slip under the tiny plants which often are no larger than 
the end itself. The root will run straight down. Punch a hole 
in the soil and put the root in only to the base of the plant. 
With the other end of the match, press the soil firmly all 
around the plant to firm it about the tiny root. Water only 
from the bottom, being very careful not to wash the plants, 
but as soon as moisture shows on top, drain off the water. 

—Bessie E. Buxton, Secretary. 


Peabody, Mass. 
ORNAMENTAL CURRANTS 


HE genus Ribes, to which belong the pomological vari- 

eties of currants and gooseberries, includes many species, 
but only a few of the group are considered of much orna- 
mental value. Several species are very worth while garden 
plants, tolerating and even preferring shade. 

Ribes odoratum, the flowering currant, is often found in 
old gardens where it used to be a favorite. The golden yellow 
flowers with their clove-like fragrance are most attractive in 
early Spring. Humming birds are especially fond of this shrub 
in flower. The large black berries which ripen in mid-Summer 
are edible, but not especially desirable. A large-fruited form 
known as the “‘Crandall’’ is sometimes grown for its fruit. 
The closely related R. aureum, or golden currant, which has 
smaller flowers and is more upright in habit is less desirable. 
This and the preceding form do well in poor soils. 

The red flowering currant, R. sanguineum, is perhaps the 
handsomest of the genus that we can grow. The bushes are 
upright and attain a height of six to eight feet. The flowers 
vary in color through many varieties from whitish to deepest 
red. The deep pinks and reds are most attractive, and furnish 
this color in the garden at a time when other pink-flowering 
shrubs are not available. Many who have seen this shrub 
flowering at Geneva have desired it for their gardens. Seedlings 
of the type have been lacking in hardiness at Geneva, but the 
variety atrorubens rarely suffers seriously from winterkilling. 

A cross of R. sanguineum with R. odoratum has given the 
hybrid R. gordonianum, a strong-growing shrub with the 
habit of R. odoratum and the yellow flowers tinged red on 
the outside. It is hardier than R. sanguineum, but not as 
beautiful. 

R. fasciculatum, the Winter berry currant, is an attractive 
shrub to four feet in height. It is valued for the scarlet berries 
which remain on the plants until late in the Winter. The 
foliage also remains green late in the Fall. The variety chi- 
nense is somewhat more vigorous. This species is fully hardy 
at Geneva. 

R. alpinum, the Alpine currant, is one of the first shrubs 
to leaf out. Its dense compact habit and ability to endure 
shade give it special value for landscape purposes. It is dicecious 
and the pistillate form bears handsome scarlet fruit that per- 
sists until early Fall. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 




















. CAMELLIA JAPONICAS 


Real novelties as winter-flowering cut flowers or ornamentals. 
Easy to grow in a cool greenhouse or conservatory. 
INMustrated catalog of the finest varieties, pot grown, named 
sorts, from America’s leading specialist, sent gratis, if you 
mention this advertisement. 


“Longview” \"* Crichton, Ala. 
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If you have 
discovered 


through ex- 

DREE R’S or 
true econo- 

1934 my of buy- 

ing the best 

GARDEN oe dew and 
lants, you 

BOOK [viii tina 
this new 

216-page Garden Book 
indispensable. Prized 
the year round by those 
to whom accuracy and 
thoroughness do make 
a difference. Free on re- 
quest if you are in- 
terested in vegetable 
and flower seeds, roses, 
perennial plants, etc. 


HENRY A. DREER 
105 DREER BUILDING 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Si —_ 
Distinctive, Unusual 


DELPHINIUMS and IRIS 


AMERICA’S and ENGLAND'S 
Best and most beautiful varieties 
Real PRIZE WINNERS 
A new race of tall 
WHITE DELPHINIUM HYBRIDS 
Sterling Novelties for 1934 
Calendula Chrysantha. The marvelous Chrysan- 

themum-flowering Calendula. Pkt. 35 cts. 

Sweet-scented Columbines, both plants and 
seeds. 

Viola Arkwright Ruby. A gorgeous new Viola. 

nee (Globe Flower). *‘Golden Queen”; pkt. 
25 cts. 

and many other outstanding Novelties, at 
reasonable prices. 


Our interesting catalog is free to all garden lovers 


PUDOR’'S Inc., Seed & Bulb Specialists 
PUYALLUP WASHINGTON 


Please Bear Us In Mind 


When you want some extra choice Ever- 
greens, Trees and Plants at reasonable 
prices. 


Quality and Service guaranteed 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 























Chrysanthemum Amelia 


Horticulture, November 15, p. 378 
2” potted plants 25c each, 10 for $2.00 


Ask for new list of Rare Plants, 
just out 
GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shelburne 


Vermont 














rea purple. | pkt. of each 
me (value 60c) for just 1 0c! 
sa" te Send dime or 
tse new Garden and 

: Floral Guide—same low prices 
as last year—many even lower. Oldest Mail Seed 


House, foremost Aster specialists. 
JAMES VICK, 262 PLEASANT ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 









Plan Your Garden yourself 
Become Your Own Garden Architect 
With the aid of THE GARRISON GARDEN 
CHARTS you can plan your whole planting with- 
out the help of a landscape gardener or professional 
horticulturist—at a fraction of the cost. All the 
fun of planning your own garden and twice the joy 
in achievement. . . . THE GARRISON GARDEN 
CHARTS: A charted encyclopedia of garden mate- 
rial. Twelve large charts now $5.00 postpaid. 


THE GARRISON GARDEN CHARTS 
BOX H, PECKSLAND RD., GREENWICH, CONN. 
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Don’t Forget the 
Wild Birds! 


Feed 
PERRY'S "QUALITY" 
BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Blended according to the 
recommendations of the 
Northeastern 
Bird-Banding Association 
for small and large birds. 


5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3 
Postage Extra 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Sundries and Poultry Supplies 


12 AND 13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 








CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 
HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE. MANAGER 











Mid-Winter Special: I offer a 25 Ib. bag 
of Packard Bird Food, mailed postpaid to 
you for only $3.00. The birds need it so 
much this bitter winter weather. 


THE PACKARD BIRD FOOD 


is the only satisfactory food for wintering 
wild birds. It saves their lives in the snow 


-_ rgd cold. It is a balanced ration, a 
perfect diet 
THE PACKARD 
AUTOMATIC 
FOOD-HOUSE 


keeps the food dry, 
feeds it automatically 
to the birds as needed, 
avoids waste, lasts 
years. Add $1 to your 
birdfood check and 
receive this clever de- 
vice mailed postpaid. 
Everything for Wild 
Birds, catalogue mailed free on request. 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 








CLASSIFIED 


RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Flowering Trees, Japa- 
nese Maples, Magnolias, Purple Beeches 
Pink Dogwoods, 5 to 75 cents each, sen 
for list. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Bucks Co., Penna. 








DELPHINIUMS: Seeds planted now will 
blossom this year. Bright blue singles 
awarded Silver Medal 1933. Large packet 
of about 500 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. i M. 
Estabrook, Stow, Mass. 





HIMALAYAN Flower Seeds: 8, 25, 50 
splendid kinds for $1.00, $3.00, $5.00. G. 
Ghose & Co., Townend, Darjeeling, India. 





PEARCE’S GLASS GARDENS: 8x 10 ft. 
steel frame, a real greenhouse. Price mate- 
rials $89.00. Write for plans and specifica- 
tions free, no obligations. George Pearce & 
Son, Greenhouse Materials, Elliott Place, 
East Orange, N. J. 
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IN PRAISE OF A “NEW” AMPELOPSIS 


MPELOPSIS aconitifolia is a good vine that has not 
found its rightful place in this country as yet. In most 
nurseries it is still classified as a rare or unusual plant although 
it was introduced into this country by early missionaries to 
China. 

It may have come later through other channels, but in the 
early days of Oberlin College at Oberlin, Ohio, it was sent 
back there from the missionary school which they have always 
maintained in China. Now, anyone interested in horticulture, 
even though he may only be passing through Oberlin as a 
tourist, notices these beautiful vines adorning many of the 
buildings. 

Its specific name is for the aconite, the foliage of which it 
resembles, being beautiful deep green and glossy. Its leaves are 
much more finely divided than those of the aconite, and it is 
not so rampant in growth as some of the other ampelopsis 
group, so that we have a plant much more dainty and graceful 
than so many of the perennial vines are. 

It has no aerial rootlets or clasping devices so that it needs 
a support for growth. It is a lovely thing to use as delicate 
tracery about a pillar, clipping off any extra growth that is 
not desirable. The flowers are inconspicuous followed by 
single orange-red berries slightly larger than those of Virginia 
creeper. For a refined planting it is a most useful thing, and 
fills a decided need. In time it will undoubtedly be more 
generally used. 


Rocky River, Ohio 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE HIBISCUS 


MONG some seeds sent me by Mr. A. Wilkinson, of 
Tauranga, N. Z., was a packet labeled Hibiscus trionum, 
on which he had written a note that he considered it the most 
beautiful flower in his garden. I am glad that he told me that, 
for otherwise I should not have planted the seeds. Hibiscus 
trionum, according to Bailey, is merely the correct name for 
H. africanus, a cheerful little weed which lingers about old 
gardens and which has always pre-empted unoccupied spots 
in my own garden. The flowers of H. trionum did, indeed, 
prove to be identical in color with the old sort—pale sulphur 
yellow with a deep maroon center. Perhaps they are the same 
thing botanically, too; but the flowers are enormous, from 
three to five inches across, like little hollyhocks on diminutive 
stalks. The plant grows rigidly upright without the need of 
support, instead of tending to recline as the old sort does, and 
there is an indefinable something different about the foliage; 
perhaps the lobes of the leaves are more blunt. It is not a 
“flower of an hour,”’ for the blossoms remain open from early 
morning until evening, and there is an endless succession of 
them from June until sharp frost. This is a flower I never 
intend to be without. Surely for garden purposes it should 
possess a name distinct from H. africanus. 


—Nelson W. West. 


—Eunice Merton. 


Deerfield, Mass. 


A COLOR PICTURE BOOK OF FLOWERS 


‘‘Garden Flowers in Color’’ by G. A. Stevens. Published by the Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price $3.75. 


ETWEEN 350 and 400 color illustrations produced by 
the J. Horace McFarland Company have been assembled 

in one volume under the title ‘““Garden Flowers in Color.” 
The illustrations, many of which are very rich and accurate 
in the detail of coloring, are arranged in alphabetical order 
beginning with abelia and ending with zinnia. Thus one 
finds a bulbous plant along side a perennial, a bedding plant, 
a shrub, a vine, or a greenhouse subject. The collection of 
illustrations is very miscellaneous, indeed, but it will, of 
course, serve very well for the identification of many plants. 
Each color illustration has a small amount of descriptive 
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Choice Shrubs for Garden ° 
Fothergilla major 
Tripterygium regeli 

2-3 feet, $2.50 each 


VAN DER VOET NURSERIES 
TAUNTON, MASS. 












colors; Rare Art Shades 
Calendulas; Golden Gleam 










PB - with every order for Vicks 
-eaem Seeds amounting to $1 or 
more. Write today for Vicks 

ihe Garden and Floral Guide free. 
JAMES VICK, 283 Pleasant Street, Rochester, N. Y, 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Gardener—estate superintendent: Working 
in practical landscaping of any type and 
has the creative mind to make a beautiful 
picture of landscape planting to suit. Sin- 
gle, capable of taking charge. Will & any- 
where. A-1 references. F. F. P., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








Married gardener, middle age, one child, 
three years old, wishes position as superin- 
tendent on private estate. Has long years 
of experience in greenhouse and landscape 
work, including vegetable gardens, also 
knowledge of dairy and poultry. Can fur- 
nish best references of private and com- 
mercial places. Rudolph Bauerle, Box 55, 
Woodbury, L. I., New York. 





Gardener or assistant, 28, desires position. 
Trained in greenhouse jobs, or as a helper. 
A graduate of Essex County Agricultural 
School. Seven years’ experience in green- 
house and outdoor gardening. Excellent ref- 
erences furnished. H. L. S., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 





Working head gardener or superintendent 
desires position on private estate. First 
class grower of pot plants, fruit, flowers, 
and vegetables under glass and outdoors, 
also care of lawns, shrubs, and rose gardens, 
Successful exhibitor at Boston and other 
shows. 10 years last piace. Will consider 
any locality. English, married, no children. 
Best of references as to character and abil- 
ity. W. A. J., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Experienced gardener, 33 years old, wishes 
position. Excellent character, honest, trust- 
worthy and capable. 11 years’ private ex- 
perience. 2% years’ commercial and nur- 
sery experience, propagating, planting and 
landscaping and greenhouse management. 
H. F. H., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener caretaker: Married, 10 years last 

position, understands all branches garden- 

ing. care of live stock, poultry. Excellent 

eenee. Address Box 174, Duxbury, 
ass. 





Wanted: Position as caretaker-gardener, 
near Boston. Experienced in care of lawns, 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. Single, sober, 
industrious, 29 years old. Five years in de- 
veloping an estate. Excellent references. 
Very moderate pay. R. W. B., Care of ‘“‘Hor- 
ticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. OC. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
= L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Position as superintendent on a gentleman’s 
estate. Capable of entire charge. Conscien- 
tious, agricultural college graduate, wide 
experience on fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
pools, rock gardens, lawns, live stock and 
poultry. Married, age 45, one child. F. M. 
S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Graduate horticulturist of proven ability. 
Early training Germany, England; long 
American experience, private and commer- 
cial. Expert in greenhouse, nursery, land- 
scape and decorative gardening. Capable 
developing and planting with skill and 
taste. Attractive gardens and pleasure 

ounds. Efficient manager. Married, no 
amily. References. H. P. S., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gentleman wishes to recommend his late 
head gardener, life experience in green- 
houses and all branches outside. F. 0., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
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THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


HE Massachusetts Horticultural Society 

is, with one exception, the oldest society 
of the kind in the country, having been 
formed in 1829. 


It occupies a completely equipped building 
known as Horticultural Hall, on Massachu- 
setts Avenue, extending from Huntington 
Avenue to Falmouth Street in Boston, Mass. 
This handsome and commodious building, 
erected in 1900, is one of the architectural 
landmarks of the city. 


Horticultural Hall contains one of the 
largest and most comprehensive horticultural 
libraries in the world. This library is open to 
the public each weekday from 9 A.M. to 5 
P.M., except that it is closed Saturday after- 
noons in the Summer. Three librarians are 
at the service of visitors and will undertake to 
answer garden questions of all kinds as far as 
this can be done by reference to the books. 
Only members are permitted to take books 
away. 


Visitors are welcome. Anyone wishing to 
obtain a membership blank or to ask for 
additional information should apply to 


THE SECRETARY 


Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


EVENING LECTURE 
at 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 
JANUARY 25th, 1934 
at 8:30 P.M. 


“SUCCESS WITH HOUSE PLANTS" 
by 
Mrs. Arthur J. Collins, Jr. 


In conjunction with this lecture there 
will be an exhibit of house plants. 


LIBRARY 


Our deep gratification suggests an announce- 
ment of the acquisition of Flora Brasiliensis 
by Martius, Eichler and Urban. 


The set consists of 56 volumes comprising 
20,733 pages of text and 3,811 plates. Started 
in 1840 and completed in 1906, it is the greatest 
work on the flora of South America ever pub- 
lished. The most prominent botanists of the 
time made their contributions—Bentham, De 
Candolle, Cogniaux, Endlicher, Engler, Fenzl, 
J. D. Hooker, Grisebach, Miquel, Nees von 
Esenbeck, Tulasne and many others. 


This particular set belonged to the famous 
naturalist Dr. E. A. Goeldi, the founder of the 
Museum Goeldi, Para, Brazil. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


cordially invites its members and their 
friends to attend the 1934 Lecture Series 
(Three Botanical and one 
Horticultural Lecture) 


to be given in the 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tuesday, January 16, 1934 8 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS MAKE AND USE 
THEIR FOOD 


By Dr. Rodney H. True, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, January 30, 1934 8 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS ADJUST THEMSELVES 
TO THEIR SURROUNDINGS 


By Dr. Conway Zirkle, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Tuesday, February 6, 1934 3 P.M. 
WILD FLOWERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
(Hlustrated) 


By Dr. E. M. Gress, of Harrisburg 
State Botanist of Pennsylvania 


Tuesday, February 20, 1934 8 P.M. 
HOW PLANTS ARE RELATED TO 
EACH OTHER 


By Dr. John Milton Fogg, Jr., of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 




















material with it, sometimes reduced to a mere statement that 
this is a canna or a dahlia. Cultural information is scant. 

The primary object of this publication is that of a picture 
book. In fact, but for a few pages, the book is devoted almost 
exclusively to illustrations. It serves its purpose well, how- 
ever, with a few exceptions where the illustrations are not 
even labeled. Most of the prints are of high quality and the 
printing has been done on heavy coated paper. 


6 FINE ROCK GARDEN 
PENTSTEMONS 


From the 425 varieties of Rock 
Garden Plants offered by 

NEW ENGLAND’S 
COLDEST NURSERY 


=e uikeraks 
Quality - 


PEAT MOS 


ITORF MULL) Pentstemon Cardwelli 50c each 
Price aad = Bestar Bee 
riee-and service - > 
THE PENNSYLVANIA - (a tee = 


Guaranteed -- 
ATKINS & DURBROW. Ir. 


sa scouleri 50c “ 


We also grow large quantities of 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Trees, Peren- 
nials and everything grown in a 
first class nursery. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


N the spirit of economy, the schedule of the classes spon- 
sored by The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in the 
Philadelphia Flower Show, to be held at the Commercial 
Museum, March 12-17, 1934, have been sent only to the 
exhibitors in previous flower shows. Anyone wishing to 
exhibit in this show may obtain schedules by writing to the 
secretary or by applying at the office of The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











177 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send for our 72 page catalog 
Hancock 0254 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 
DEPT. H BARRE, VERMONT 














FLOWER GROWER Sample copy 10c 


A favorite with amateur grow- 
ers. Timely, intensely inter- 
esting, profusely illustrated. 
Edited by practicalenthusiasts. 
Answers to readers’ problems. 
5| Helpful hints to correspond- 
7} ents. Reports of tests. More 
‘| facts and special information 
regarding flower growing than 
any other magazine published. 
Introductory offer 
seven monthly issues $1.00 


FLOWER GROWER 


115 NO. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 














Try This New Simple 
Way To Kill Y 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 


February 23-25. Palm Beach, Fla. Flower show of the Garden Club 
of Palm Beach. 

March 12-17. Boston, Mass. The 63rd Annual Spring Flower Show 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, in Mechanics Building. 

March 12-17. Philadelphia, Pa. The Philadelphia Flower Show of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society and the Florists’ Club of 
Philadelphia, in Commercial Museum. 

March 17-25. Detroit, Mich. Flower Show of the Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society, at Convention Hall. 

March 19-24. New York, N. Y. The 2lst Annual International 


New Ever Green spray kills so many 
kinds of plant pests it is the only spray 
95% of home gardeners ever need. 
Easy to use. Just mix with water and 
spray. Destroys most hardy insects, both 
chewers and suckers. Will not injure 
plants or blossoms. Non-poisonous to 
people and pets yet sure death to in- 
sects and ants. Very economical: one 
ounce makes six gallons of spray for 





Established 40 Years 
For beautiful lawns and roses next Spring, 
use Shute’s Special Peat Moss and Pulv. 
Cow Manure. (Cover now), the snow and 
rains will feed the roots. 


“Ask the Man We Sell” 





© Peat Moss $2.50 bale Flower Show of the Horticultural Society of New York and the aphis. Buy it at drug, hardware, seed, 
S eee Soe a New York Florists’ Club, in Grand Central Palace. Sewer or Coperunane Ceces. Wvla iay 
od a 2°00 100 Ibs. March 22-25. Worcester, Mass. Spring show of the Worcester County - “MeLoughlia yea es — 
is Special prices in quantity Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. Minneapolis , 


or f.o.b. cars Philadelphia. 
~ Special Grass Seeds. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


April 7-15. Chicago, Ill. Eighth Annual Garden and Flower Show 
of the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., at Navy Pier. 

April 14-22. Rochester,N. Y. The 15th National Flower and Garden 
Show of the Society of American Florists and Ornamental Horti- 
culturists, in Edgerton Park. 





SPRAY 











| Books on Gardening 


To be read now in preparation for the coming 
season's work —or for recreation and pleasure 


ARISTOCRATS of the GARDEN 
By ERNEST H. WILSON, M.A., V.M.H. 


Former Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University 


The perennial question “What is best to plant?” 
is here answered as only this great gardener 
could answer it. 


In these volumes will be found not only the 
origin and history, names and idiosyncrasies, 
propagation and development, but the useful- 
ness and beauty of those plants which it is the 
hope and desire of all garden lovers to see 
growing in their own gardens. 


70 illustrations, 638 pages, 64% x9%, gilt 
tons, two volumes, per set 


ERNEST H. WILSON — Plant Hunter 
By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
Editor of “Horticulture” 


This book is an excellent guide to Wilson’s available material, as well as 
giving the romantic story of his remarkable life. It contains a 70-page com- 
plete List of His Most Important Introductions and Where to Get Them. 
Mr. Farrington, close friend and co-worker with Dr. Wilson, writes sym- 
pathetically, sanely and without fulsome eulogy. 


$1 illustrations, 218 pages, 54x8% 


The BACKYARD GARDEN 
By EDWARD L FARRINGTON 


This invaluable little book tells how to use every inch of available space so 
as to produce food for the table and flowers to feed the soul. There are many 
valuable short cuts and handy reference and planting tables. 
“A true little handbook is ‘The Backyard Garden,’ by E. I. Farrington, 
who is by way of being the editor of America’s best all-gardening 
magazine ‘Horticulture.’”—New York Herald Tribune. 


10 illustrations, 191 pages, 5x7% 


IF I WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 
By ERNEST H.WILSON, M.A., V.MLH. 
With a foreword by Richardson Wright 
Editor of “House & Garden” 


Here are the fully ripened, chosen fruits of 
Wilson’s vast experience, the amply weighed 
and selected judgments on the numerous 
and amazingly varied plants which came 
under his eye and hand through nearly half 
a century of personal study and endeavor. 
It is a practical book for either the home 
gardener or the landscape gardener. A beau- 
tiful volume. 


88 illustrations, 314 pages, 8x10%, 


tT 1F/ WERE 1O IMAKE- 
AGA rit 


ORDER FORM 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Send the following books, prepaid, as advertised in “Horticulture.” 


* 


enclosed. 
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ADDRESS 





CLIMBING ROSES 
By G. A. STEVENS 
“Climbing Roses” is a companion volume to “How to Grow Roses,” one of 
the most widely used rose books in America. Mr. Stevens is the secretary of 
the American Rose Society and is in constant touch with rose developments 
throughout the world. 


Illustrated, partly colored, 220 pages, 8144x5%4 


LILACS in MY GARDEN 
By ALICE HARDING 
In a practical common-sense manner, Mrs. Harding describes the cultivation 
of lilacs, telling about proper soils, fertilizers, pruning and propagation. 
Many varieties are described, and the author has selected her favorites from 
the many kinds she has grown in her New Jersey garden. A most usefu! 
handbook for the amateur and charmingly written. 


Illustrated, 88 pages, 8144x5% 


BULBS for AMERICAN GARDENS 
By JOHN ©. WISTER 


Secretary of The Pennsylvania Horticultural 

Society, President of American Iris Society 

The largest, most complete and most practical 
book on bulbs ever published in this country. 
Not only does Mr. Wister tell what kind of 
bulbs are best for every climate, but how they 
are to be set out to get the best results, how 
they are to be cared for, how they are to be 
increased, and best of all, how they should be 
planted with respect to garden coloring. 


58 illustrations, 17 line drawings, 303 pages, 
6x9%, gilt top 


GARDENING with HERBS for FLAVOR and FRAGRANCE 
By HELEN MORGENTHAU FOX 
Mrs. Fox tells how to grow the kinds of herbs that are now popular as garden 
subjects and how to use them for medicines, perfumes, and for flavoring in 
soups, salads, drinks, stuffings, breads, desserts, jellies and jams. Many 
recipes are given. The book is illustrated with unusual pen and ink drawings 
of the herbs described. 


334 pages, 854x6 


PIONEERING with WILD FLOWERS 
By GEORGE D. AIKEN 
Definite and thoroughly practical information about growing wild flowers in 
gardens is supplied by Mr. Aiken. Cultural instructions are given for many 
scores of wild flowers. This most helpful book on the subject to date is well 
printed and profusely illustrated. 


40 plates, 122 pages, 8144x5%4 


The ROCK GARDEN 
By L. B. WILDER 
Mrs. Wilder, America’s outstanding authority on rock gardening and rock 
garden plants, gives her personal experiences as an amateur in building a 
rock garden and filling it with plants. The author tells how to plan and build 
the rock garden, the best plants to use in it, where to put them and how to 
make them thrive. 


Illustrated, 224 pages, 844x5% 


INFORMAL GARDENS 
By H. STUART ORTLOFF 
Home owners interested in the informal or naturalistic style of gardening 
will find the subject treated with marked clarity and sanity in this popular 
book. Designing the garden, selection of plants for the naturalistic, rock, bog, 
water or bird gardens are but a few of the topics covered. Mr. Ortloff writes 
with authority, being a landscape architect of wide experience. 


Illustrated, 115 pages, 744x5%4 


The GARDEN NOTEBOOK 
By ALFRED PUTZ 
Here is the complete handbook for the home garden indoors and out the year 
around. It tells how to grow and care for the house plants and the small 
garden, what to do about soil, insects and fertilizers, about bulbs and seed- 
lings, pruning and transplanting, lawn maintenance, and about borders and 
rock gardens. 


Illustrated, 217 pages, 744x5% 





